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REVIEWS AND NOTES 



GRILLPARZER AS AN EXPONENT OF EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY THOUGHT. (Suggested by Tibal's Grill- 
parzer Studies 1 ) 

In a recently published series of Grillparzer Studies, Andre 
Tibal claims for Grillparzer a place in the eighteenth century, and 
as this conclusion cannot be reached without being thoroughly 
conversant with Grillparzer's individual nature-sense (the full 
appreciation of which was initiated by my previously written 
dissertation, 2 I feel that on the basis of a cursory discussion of 
Tibal's book I may be able to throw further light on this subject. 

Tibal centers his attention upon three particular aspects of 
Grillparzer's character as reflected in his literary message to the 
world: 1) Grillparzer's relation to Nature; 2) Grillparzer's Love- 
Life; and 3) Grillparzer's Estimation of Racial Values, or, better 
termed: Grillparzer vs. German Civilization of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 

Before taking up the discussion of these three papers I wish to 
express regret at M. Tibal's intentional omission of bibliographical 
footnotes, a fact rather unsatisfactorily explained in his preface 
where we are told: " J'ai supprime systematiquement les notes et 
les references; elles ne convenaient pas a. l'aspect que je desirais 
donner a l'ouvrage; ..." While M. Tibal is the first scholar to 
draw a conclusion from the combination of the three above-named 
phases, he is by no means a pioneer investigator in any of these; 
and the mere admission on his part that he is acquainted with such 
authorities as Sauer, Glossy, Volkelt, Reich, Strich and Ehrhard 
sounds rather naive. On the other hand, Tibal bases his essays 
very largely on the poet's own utterances, but as no references 
pave the way only those who have a more intimate acquaintance 
with Grillparzer's works (in particular, with his diaries, letters, 
epigrams, and political writings) will be able to identify them, 
and since only actual citations are placed between quotation 
marks, it will frequently be found difficult to appreciate just where 
Grillparzer stops and where his critic begins. 

I. Grillparzer's Relation to Nature — Four years prior to 
Tibal, I published a minute and elaborate study of Grillparzer's 
nature-sense, 3 a subject which was then virgin soil since it had 
not occurred to anyone that Austria's foremost dramatist was in 
the deepest sense of the word a child of nature reflecting, both in 
his life and works, an incessant and intimate contact with Mother 

1 Etudes sur Grillparzer, par Andrfi Tibal, Annates de l'Est, 28 * annee, 
fascicule 1, Paris-Nancy, 1914. 

2 De Walsh, Grillparzer as a Poet of Nature, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1910. 
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Earth. This individual trait of Grillparzer, which is so important 
for the appreciation of his personality and which explains, to a 
large extent, his misanthropy, his longing for solitude, his relation 
to woman, his negative criticism of contemporary developments in 
Germany — in other words, his utterly desolate position in the 
nineteenth century world — is unfolded before our eyes in the first 
part of M. Tibal's treatise. The methods the latter uses in evolv- 
ing his theme are different from those employed in my book, 
but there are numerous points of similarity, if not identity, to 
some of which I should like to call attention; especially since M. 
Tibal claims all the credit for his work, possibly because he felt 
that the author of a doctor's dissertation could not very well be 
named in the preface, side by side with such authorities as Sauer, 
Volkelt, Ehrhard, etc. Or did M. Tibal ignore the existence of 
my study, and does the first portion of his Grillparzer essays 
represent the results of independent investigation? In the former 
case, his bibliography is woefully deficient; in the latter, I have 
every reason to feel flattered by this accidental concurrence of 
ideas which, on the whole, are harmoniously bound for the same 
destination. 

On pp. 13, 14 Tibal says with regard to Grillparzer: "Et pour 
voir combien les paroxysmes ou les depressions de son instinct 
amoureux sont en relation avec les etats de la nature, reportons- 
nous a, cette naive confession"; and now follows the quotation 
of the same passage used by me, from Grillparzer's Tagebiicher, 
II, p. 5, 4 which I preface, on p. XIII of my book, with the words: 
"He (Grillparzer) ascribed to nature an important influence 
upon his soul-life and upon his imagination . . ."p. 15: "Sparta- 
cus a pour confidente la nuit, mere des vastes pensees et des 
projets terribles; . . ." — With me, this reads as follows (p. 31): 
"Thus, night may be a source of inspiration to man; a thought 
which Spartakus expresses so well . . . ," and {ibid.): "At 
night, when darkness condemns our outer senses to inactivity, 
our inmost feeling is more easily accessible to nature's influence 
than at any other time. It is again Spartakus who translates 
this thought into romantic language ..." Cf. also pp. 69, 70 
of my dissertation: "Every attribute of nature is now (at night) 
viewed from the standpoint of sympathy alone, and thus darkness 
is interpreted as the shielding, love-inviting confidante of man." 
At the bottom of the same page (15), Tibal remarks: "... Spar- 
tacus est devenu infidele a. son ideal de liberie et il subit autant 
que le jeune Grillparzer l'influence erotique du clair de la lune. 
Car, si la nature peut encourager de sombres pensees de vengeance 
et de revoke, elle favorise bien plus encore les doux reves de 1' 
amour." Or, as expressed by me (p. 81): "The fear-inspiring 
element of darkness here disappears altogether, and night is 

* ed. Cotta. 
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associated only with the ideas of stillness and rest, which enable 
nature to deliver her message of love . . . The entire passage 
[and both Tibal and I quote the identical lines from Spartakus b ] 
is one of those which show how much Grillparzer was influenced 
by romanticism. " — On p. 16, Tibal refers to Irenens Wiederkehr, 
and when he states that "Chacun trouve dans la nature l'echo 
de ses pensees et de ses sentiments," he merely presents a digest 
of what is treated with great detail on pp. 83 to 88 of my disser- 
tation. "Car l'amour est le grand maitre de la nature," and 
Irenens Wiederkehr is (DeWalsh, p. 83) "a succession of paintings 
all of which have the same sujet, nature, but each of which shows a 
modification of the color-scheme." In Irenens Wiederkehr (as 
I have shown v. s.), Grillparzer's pantheistic interpretation of 
nature establishes her identity with Love and God. 

The overpowering influence exerted by Nature Beautiful upon 
Grillparzer in Italy, to which Tibal calls attention on pp. 17 ff., 
and which has two culminating points, viz., the sea at Trieste, and 
Mount Vesuvius in eruption, has, of course not been overlooked 
by me. On p. 38 of my dissertation will be found the following 
reference: "... the poet leaped from his carriage when he 
arrived at the top of the hill which was the last obstacle between 
him and the object of his longing. Like a wild, resounding shout 
of joy, a second Thalatta, thalatta! there comes from the bottom 
of his heart the utterance: Ahi und da lag es vor uns weit und 
blau und hell, und es war das Meer!" 6 while Tibal voices the 
same thought thus (p. 18): "On gravit une colline et c'est l'excla- 
mation des Dix Mille: 'Devant nous de l'espace et de Fazur et 
de la clarte, et c'etait la mer. '" — And relating to the feeling 
which thrilled the poet as his eyes gazed upon the sublime spec- 
tacle of the great volcano, I quote from my book (p. 44): "He 
. . . climbs higher and higher, until he finally stands with his 
feet on the superficially cooled surface of a fresh lava-stream. 
Instead of horror, his heart is full of enthusiasm and awe. He 
kneels at the throne of nature's majesty" (then follows the well- 
known passage from Grillparzer's Tageluch auf der Reise nach 
Italien, 1 beginning with the words: "Habe Dank, Natur, dass es 
ein Land giebt, wo du herausgehst aus deiner Werkeltagsge- 
schaeftigkeit . . . etc.") Tibal cites the same lines introducing 
them thus (p. 19): "II trouva le volcan non pas horrible, mais 
sublime; il le gravit dans un etat d'enthousiasme continu, voulant 
pousser toujours plus haut malgre les flammes, les exhalaisons 
sulfureuses, la lave encore brulante ..." 

When Tibal says (p. 22): "Jamais plus, apres son retour 
d'ltalie, Grillparzer ne devait sentir le meme enthousiasme en 
face de la nature," he exaggerates the facts; for there are land- 

• XI. p. 141. 

• IXX. p. 198. 

' IXX. pp. 226 ff. 
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scapes which Grillparzer describes with far greater enthusiasm 
and love than is reflected even by the just cited picture of Vesu- 
vius; and, in a mere suggestion of Grillparzer's relation to nature, 
Adolf Foglar 8 emphatically states: "The first and last, from which 
Grillparzer always derived the greatest pleasure, was and remained 
his immediate home-territory. There were the very roots of his 
existence, and everything appeared glorified by his most faithful 
love for Austria. " And under no circumstances, no matter in 
what environment, was the idealized picture of his native land 
absent from Grillparzer's mind. In his poem Zwiscken Gdta 
und Capua, for example, he draws his inspiration from a foreign 
landscape, but while he endeavors to express his ideal through an 
Italian medium he makes qualitative and quantitative allowances 
for Austria: "Was bei uns schreitet, Schwebt hier im Tanz." 

The influence oiStimmung upon the relative intensity with which 
nature reacts upon Grillparzer's super-sensitive soul has only been 
adumbrated rather than expounded by Tibal. There were times 
when Grillparzer was utterly incapable of appreciating nature 
because of his temporary mood; so, for example, on his hurried 
trip through Germany, in 1826. In his poem Jugenderinnerun- 
gen im Griinen, 9 Grillparzer expressly calls attention to the fact 
that nature had temporarily lost her language for him, or rather 
he was for the time being unable to understand it. To draw 
from this admission, or from the fact that Grillparzer felt little 
attracted by German landscapes, the conclusion which Tibal 
arrives at (p. 22), viz.: "Mais, en 1826, Fame de Grillparzer 
n'avait plus cette fraicheur, cette vivacite d'impressions, " would 
be rash, and contrary to what the poet has recorded in his diaries 
and letters. From these we know that, provided he was in the 
proper receptive mood, nature exerted a powerful influence upon 
him throughout his life, and his appreciation was as keen in 1809 as 
in 1852 or 1865. 

On the other hand, Tibal duly emphasizes (pp. 28 ff.) the fact 
that nature is frequently made use of by Grillparzer for the pur- 
pose of lending color to otherwise dull pictures, and my disserta- 
tion proved conclusively (p. XVII) that the poet's nature-sense 
"entered into and colored the texture of his plays." And it is 
very interesting to observe the skill employed by the poet in 
adapting the background of nature to the Stimmung of the respec- 
tive drama. Natural phenomena are used symbolically; and the 
mystic background of nocturnal nature-scenes is shrewdly 
linked (cf. Die Ahnfrau and Medea) with the personality of the 
principal characters. Here, also, M. Tibal has made no new 
discovery, for going further than Tibal I showed 10 a conscious 

» Lit. Jahrb. d. dtsch. Schulvereins, 1896-97, p. 85. 

•I. p. 232. 

10 De Walsh, v. s., p. 33. 
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attempt on the part of Grillparzer to introduce through Medea a 
personification of Darkness and Night. 

Since Grillparzer regards nature as the ideal of love and beauty, 
he frequently dwells upon the conscious sympathy of nature for 
man, and, in particular, for the human being who loves. To 
demonstrate this, M. Tibal quotes a few characteristic passages 
(p. 43) from Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen and from Sappho, 
but his commentary is quite meagre, and he fails to explain why 
the same nature which apparently favored the clandestine meeting 
of Hero with Leander becomes ultimately the instrument of 
their destruction. The point is that Grillparzer who sought 
in nature a kalokagathia could not allow Poseidon (Water) or the 
goddess of Love (All Nature) to grant Leander's prayer for pro- 
tection inasmuch as (although the demand of permanent vir- 
ginity made upon the priestesses of Aphrodite in Sestos is in 
itself perverse) Hero had wantonly broken her sacerdotal vows 
and thereby forfeited any claim to nature's sympathy. 

The last thirty pages of Tibal's first essay are also largely 
covered in my priority where they appear in different chapters 
since, as I said at the outset, Tibal's arrangement does not agree 
with mine. And whereas I was careful to separate, wherever 
possible, the discussion of purely descriptive references and those 
from which conclusions may be derived with regard to Grill- 
parzer's nature interpretation, Tibal does not follow this plan for 
he is working from the start with a different purpose; my study is 
wholly individual, Tibal's is comparative. The goal he has in 
mind is an attempt to prove the intimate relation of Grillparzer to 
Rousseau, and to show that Grillparzer was really a product of 
the 18th century in which he felt more at home than in his own 
moderr age. 

There are numerous passages, then, in these last thirty pages, 
expressing substantially the same results which I arrived at. 
Tibal there animadverts upon Grillparzer's conception of the 
relation of nature to man; upon the poet's conscious effort to 
describe nature as the embodiment of immutability and har- 
mony; the identification of nature with love, beauty and truth; 
and, finally, nature as the poet's source of inspiration par excel- 
lence. On the other hand, it is a matter of surprise to me that 
Tibal fails to stress the vocal message of nature to which Grill- 
parzer's musical ear was so sensitive. 

What my investigation purports to prove, Tibal sums up on 
p. 59: "Tous les sentiments du jeune Grillparzer (this had better 
read: "de Grillparzer" since he did not exhibit these character- 
istics only in his youth) trouvent, nous l'avons vu, une resonance 
dans la nature. L'amitie, l'amour, l'ardeur patriotique, l'enthou- 
siasme de l'ideal, l'eveil de l'instinct poetique, sont inseparables 
de Daysages, d'aspects de la nature vus ou imagines." 
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Tibal's second study, Grillparzer's Love-Life is, in many- 
respects, linked with the first, and it seems fairly impossible to 
understand Grillparzer's views on love, and his sexual experien- 
ces without thoroughly appreciating his individual nature-sense. 

We know how great a part heredity plays in Grillparzer's per- 
sonality: his intense love of nature forms part of his paternal her- 
itage, whereas his mother's neurasthenia must be held largely 
responsible for the depth of his musical appreciation, but also for 
his melancholia and the paroxysms of persecutional mania which 
explain his other-wordliness and the unspeakable suffering of his 
life. Without love, Grillparzer would have ended a suicide, like 
his mother and one of his brothers. Love is thus the constant 
object of his semi-conscious longing. It first takes hold of him 
when, at the age of puberty, he loses his heart to an obscure singer 
in an even more obscure Vienna music hall; and love still dwells 
in the old man's soul who draws his last breath in Kathi Froh- 
lich's house. 

Grillparzer was never hypercritical in his numerous love affairs. 
As a matter of fact, he went in quest of love because his very 
nature required the experience, while the person furnishing this 
experience generally remained of secondary importance. Tibal 
charmingly expresses this as follows (p. 83): ". . . peu lui im- 
porte le flacon; il ne demande que la sensation de l'amour. " As 
Grillparzer was often careless in the choice of a subject for his 
affection, and since his natural inclination was inconstancy, we 
frequently find him disappointed and dissatisfied. His jealousy 
is easily aroused; his self-love offended by a misinterpreted act 
or gesture; and his idol of yesterday, incapable of complying 
with the impossible demands of the poet's imagination, is thrown 
from its pedestal to-day with the childish rage of an iconoclast, 
and trodden under foot. Selfish is Grillparzer's love at all times; 
so selfish, in fact, that he does not shrink from hypothecating the 
happiness of Kathi's whole life, of his ewige Braut, whom he failed 
to marry because of cowardice. 

Grillparzer could not love platonically. His sensuality which 
was largely influenced by nature rendered this impossible; and the 
suddenness with which love takes possession of the human heart, 
a principle which he illustrates both in his plays and early frag- 
ments, is never an attraction of soul by soul, never the gradually 
acquired conviction of an existing Wahlverwanitschaft, but an 
impetuous manifestation of sex-consciousness. So, Phaon for- 
sakes Sappho — intellectual, but passee — for the youthful fragrance 
of her mental antipode, Melitta; and so, Hero — her heart aflame 
with passion aroused by a youth whose physical characteristics 
appeal to her feminine fancy — breaks her vows, and eagerly 
sacrifices her virginal body to Leander's male appetite. 

Love, according to Grillparzer, is not only in nature, but all 
nature is love. And as the overpowering realization of this truth 
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comes only to him who loves, maturity, or as Grillparzer calls it — 
humanity, presupposes the sensation of love. It is the aged man 
of the fragment Spartakus 11 who lends poetic expression to this 
philosophy: 12 "Du liebst! Du bist vollendet! Die Natur hat dir 
ihr Siegel aufgedriickt. Du liebst! 0, sei willkommen, Mensch, 
im Namen der Menschheit. " (Tibal says on p. 87: "Nul cepen- 
dant n'est homme tant qu'il n'a pas connu l'amour, " and he, also, 
illustrates this sentence by the above quotation.) 

Grillparzer's diaries contain frequent references to the impres- 
sions made upon him by the fair sex. On his travels he was not 
interested solely in the beauty of nature: a pretty chambermaid 
at an inn where he happened to be stopping; a fair damsel at a 
window past which he strolled; the beautiful complexion, blond 
hair and blue eyes of the women in the vicinity of Gaeta; and a 
fourteen-year-old nymph bathing in the waters of the Lago di 
Perugia accelerated the beats of his heart. But "aus den Augen, 
aus dem Sinn" and "andre Stadtchen, andre Madchen" were 
the theories held by the young Grillparzer. It is true, however, 
that he fell seriously in love a number of times, and in these cases 
his inconstancy and his egotism, in one instance also his absolute 
indifference, spelled disharmony, misery, despair and death. 
"Le trait generale et caracteristique de ses amours," says Tibal 
(p. 92), "est qu'il a fait souffrir, sans beaucoup s'en emouvoir, 
les femmes qu'il a aimees et qui l'ont aime." It is Grillparzer's 
natural disposition, a boundless desire for independence and the 
almost perpetual need of solitude, which help posterity solve the 
problem presented by his numerous love affairs. Grillparzer was 
also obstinate and incapable of granting the right of existence to 
any opinion other than his own. No wonder, then, that — as 
Grillparzer himself remarked — there was only one woman with 
whom he could live in undisturbed harmony: his mother, who 
always yielded to her darling's will. 

Grillparzer's more serious attachments are well-known. His 
liaison with Marie Dafhnger, and his adulterous love for Charlotte 
Paumgarten, his own cousin's wife, need merely be alluded to 
here. More interesting for the present discussion, however, is 
Gillparzer's frame of mind at the time when his relations to these 
women terminated. Utter indifference in the case of Marie 
Daffinger whose home he continues to visit, and in the re-establish- 
ment of whose domestic felicity he plays the part of a satyrical 
comedian; utter indifference, also, toward the more pathetic fate 
of Charlotte Paumgarten who died from a broken heart. Grill- 
parzer indulges, to be sure, in self-reproach when the news of 
Charlotte's death reaches him, but his egotism easily drowns the 
voice of conscience, and the dominant key-note of his brief dirge 
is that he "was unaware of the depth of Charlotte's passion for 

11 ed. Cotta, XI, p. 142. 
11 Cf. p. 79, my dissertation. 
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him." More stupendous even than this is the poet's attitude 
toward the memory of sweet Marie Piquot who revealed her love 
for Grillparzer in her last will and testament addressed to her 
parents. Every word of Marie Piquot's letter is a love-song over- 
flowing, not with passion, but with gentleness and tender care. 
And what is the effect of this angelic message upon Grillparzer? 
He courteously accepts the poor girl's portrait; he listens to her 
parents' sad recital of the circumstances; and he goes home un- 
moved, dissatisfied with his absolute lack of sympathy for this 
life tragedy, where others would have wept. 

But the full extent of Grillparzer's selfishness was measured, 
and balanced, by the self-sacrificing love and rare forbearance of 
Katharina Frohlich. "Un effroyable egoisme" Tibal calls, (p. 
103) the dominant trait of Grillparzer's relations with the other 
sex. Like many men who, from cradle to grave, depend upon 
woman's affectionate ministrations, it never occurred to Grill- 
parzer that woman has as much claim to happiness as man. Grill- 
parzer unhesitatingly took possession of Kathi's love, and her life- 
long devotion as well as her submission to his multitudinous whims, 
he accepted as a matter of course. Gretchen-like, Kathi would 
gladly have given her innocence to the man she loved, but a pecu- 
liar perversity practiced by Grillparzer casts a pathological gloom 
over his early relations to this girl: Grillparzer virtually possessed 
her in his imagination; and the nervous shock inevitably resulting 
from the satisfaction of the sex-impulse through unnatural agencies 
rendered Grillparzer unwilling, if not unable, to go as far with 
Kathi Frohlich as he had gone with Marie Dafnnger and Charlotte 
Paumgarten. 

An attitude similar in perversity to that which Grillparzer took 
toward Kathi is occupied by the poet toward his Muse. Her, 
also, he treats as his imaginary slave who is ever-ready to do her 
master's bidding. 

It is self-evident that such a man seeks solitude; that the con- 
tact with human society chills his heart; and that he feels at all 
times a homeless wanderer through life. However, his love for 
nature is not the only motive which induces him to commune 
with her alone. We understand the melancholy disposition of 
the poet; his great sensitiveness; his uncommunicative character; 
and the utter lack of contemporary appreciation for his genius. 
Tibal (pp. 109 ff .) establishes a parallel between Grillparzer and 
Rousseau, but while there are many points of contact between the 
two, and while no one will dispute the great influence exerted by 
Rousseau on Grillparzer, their attitude toward solitude is not 
identical. The vital difference between both poets is pointed out 
on pp. 58 ff. of my dissertation: Rousseau seeks solitude with his 
intellect; Grillparzer with his soul. Rousseau is contented with what 
he finds; Grillparzer remains unsatisfied. In his Faust 11 he sums up 

13 ed. Cotta, XI, pp. 255, 256. 
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his disappointment: "O Einsamkeit, wie hast du mich betrogen, 
Als ich an deinen stillen Busen floh, Du hast mir Ruh und Friede 
vorgelogen, Und ach ! nun find' ich dich nicht so ! " And the reason 
why Grillparzer never found rest and peace, or the main-spring 
of his "egoisme d'artiste," as Tibal fitly calls it (p. 110), is to be 
sought in the contrast between art and life, which Grillparzer 
presents in Sappho, and which his whole life reflects. We know 
that Goethe's Tasso made a deep impression upon Grillparzer, 
and possibly suggested the treatment of this theme. But we are 
also aware of the difference between Grillparzer's conception of 
the term life (as expressed in Sappho) and that of Goethe. To 
cite Ehrhard: 14 "Das, was Grillparzer das Leben nennt, ist nicht, 
wie in Goethes Stuck, diese Summe von Umstanden, die den 
Menschen beherrschen, der mit seinesgleichem umzugehen ge- 
zwungen ist, nicht das System unterdriickter Leidenschaft und 
besonnener Tatigkeit, wie es Antonio verkorpert, sondern das 
einfache Gemiitsleben, die Idylle von Phaon und Melitta, das 
Leben der Instinktmenschen ..." In other words, it is again 
the heart which, with Grillparzer, rules the head. 

Two phases of love, as Tibal demonstrates (pp. 115 ff.), are 
generally considered in Grillparzer's plays : the beginning and the 
end. And both are abrupt and rarely motivated, for Love, 
according to Grillparzer," says Tibal (p. 121), "is nature, nature 
within ourselves." And, as we have seen, it is in accord with 
this theory that Grillparzer emphasizes the physical aspects of 
love, and that the sensual element is assigned a prominent part in 
his love-scenes, just as it was an important consideration in his life. 

Sensuality, then, is with Grillparzer a conditio sine qua non, 
and by no means confined to the male. All of Grillparzer's love- 
stricken female characters are enveloped by an atmosphere 
of voluptuousness: Bertha, Sappho-Melitta, Melusine, Medea- 
Kreusa, Erny, Elga, and even Libussa whose prototype, in many 
respects, was Katharina Frohlich. But whereas, according to our 
poet, both man and woman have a share in sensuality, the atti- 
tude of tne two sexes toward love is nevertheless sharply differ- 
entiated, and it is again nature which supplies the basis for this 
differentiation. Woman's life centers in love; with man, how- 
ever, love is but an episode, and in the very arms of his Beloved his 
mind is apt to turn to things which, according to nature's decree, 
are of the utmost importance to him: his work and the concomi- 
tant satisfaction of his ambition. "Und findet er die Lieb', 
biickt er sich wohl, Dasholde Blumchen von dem Grund zulesen. " ls 
These lines from Sappho fully characterize, to my mind, Grillpar- 
zer's attitude toward woman. It should be observed that the little 
flower is not removed from the mother-soil together with its roots. 
Grillparzer does not say: "Ich grub's mit alien den Wiirzlein 

14 Franz Grillparzer, transl. by Moritz Necker, p. 77. 
» ed. Cotta, IV, p. 174. 
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aus," and it is quite apparent that it "soil zum Welken gebrochen 
sein. " This egotistic attitude of man who regards woman as a 
mere pastime; this "domination de l'homme sur la femme" 
(Tibal, p. 137), is Grillparzer's point of view. Phaon turns from 
Sappho to Melitta; Jason from Medea to Kreusa; and male 
brutality is the cause of Sappho's and Medea's death. 

On p. 140 of his book, Tibal cleverly likens the women of the 
Melitta-Kreusa-Rahel type, in which Grillparzer was particularly 
interested, to Schnitzler's susses Madel, and this sweet, but insig- 
nificant specimen of feminity, the child-woman, is Grillparzer's 
outspoken favorite. Woman's relative inferiority to man, and the 
consequent necessity of her unconditional submission to her 
superior: those are the two premises from which Grillparzer 
draws his conclusion. It is a matter of fact that all women who 
cannot, or will not, comply with Grillparzer's postulates are 
doomed. This is not true only of his dramatic characters, but 
also of those women with whom history connects his name. 

Domesticity and servility are two traits of feminine character 
which Grillparzer could not do without. As a true native of 
Vienna, he was fond of a good cuisine. We know how much he 
appreciated Kathi's culinary accomplishments, and how much he 
depended upon her for the little comforts of home. Still it would 
be wrong to believe that Grillparzer who merely circumscribes 
the domain of woman's activity does not grant woman an impor- 
tant position in life. On p. 88 of my dissertation, I call attention 
to the fact that, with Grillparzer, man and woman together form 
one unit, and that the thus established symmetry of nature is 
considered as a part of her ideal beauty. While man and woman 
move in two altogether different spheres, they are each of equal 
importance, and only when they overstep the boundaries drawn 
for them by nature does their position become untenable. This is 
Grillparzer's theme in Libussa, which should by no means be 
interpreted as an attempted demonstration of woman's absolute 
inferiority. Libussa's failure is not so much due to the fact that 
she is a woman, as to her womanly endeavor to replace civilization 
by nature, i.e., to substitute naivete and sentimentality for the 
laws of reason. When she realizes the futility of her efforts she 
humbly kneels before Primislaus whom she accepts not only as 
her husband, but also as her lord. 

It is manifest that Grillparzer's point of view with regard to 
woman has nothing in common with contemporary opinion on this 
subject. In this respect, also, as Tibal states on p. 149, Grill- 
parzer belongs to the eighteenth rather than to the nineteenth 
century, and to Grillparzer's lack of sympathy with the great 
political and social reforms which a more modern era was pre- 
paring Wilhelm Schlegel's parody on Schiller may well be applied: 
Ehret die Frauen! Sie stricken die Strumpfe, 
Wollig und warm, zu durchwaten die Siimpfe, 
Flicken zerrissene Pantalons aus. 
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If Grillparzer's nature-sense roots largely in the eighteenth 
century (although we believe Tibal goes too far in his attempt to 
establish a Rousseau-Grillparzer identity where only certain 
characteristic similarities exist); and if also Grillparzer's applied 
theories concerning woman reflect the attitude of the eighteenth 
century world which, in this respect shares the point of view of 
the ancients; Tibal's third subject of discussion, Grillparzer's 
Estimation of Racial Values, represents another important link 
in the chain of evidence proving Franz Grillparzer to be a typical 
eighteenth century mind. 

On his trip to Germany in 1826 Grillparzer felt little attracted 
by nature, and the people made him feel uncomfortable. Forty - 
four years later, when the third Napoleon was a prisoner at Wil 
helmshohe, and when the unification of Germany under Prussian 
hegemony heralded the advent of a new world-power, Grillparzer 
was utterly incapable of appreciating the momentous hour in 
which he lived. With a shrug of his shoulders he remarked to 
Foglar: "Ich bin ein Osterreicher . . . ein Wiener." This is 
not the expression of local patriotism which so eloquently appeals 
to us in Ottokar and other plays, but lack of sympathy based upon 
failure to understand. The events of 1866 were fresh in Grill- 
parzer's mind, we are ready to admit, and the poet who took a 
narrow-minded pride in never having had anything published 
abroad, particularly not in Germany, must have been deeply 
affected by his country's defeat; but what he failed to grasp was 
the new order of things arising immediately from the gigantic 
forces of progress which form the rockbottom of the ever-ascending 
path of culture. To Grillparzer, the Germany of the nineteenth 
century (if we eliminate from it the name of Goethe) presented 
a spectacle of unnaturalness, insincerity, pedantry, megalomania 
and artistic incompetence. And German literature, according 
to Grillparzer, is an entity wholly separate from the German people, 
whereas Austrian poets — closer to nature in every way — continue 
to reproduce that naive charm and fragrant verdure by which 
Southern climes link nature with man. Hence, Grillparzer's love 
for Lope de Vega and for the Romance literatures in general. 
Hence, his unlimited admiration of the French whose eighteenth 
century encyclopedists profoundly impressed him. Tibal (pp. 
159, 160) draws attention to Grillparzer's opinion of French civili- 
zation which, the poet believes, is comparable only to that of 
ancient Greece. 

What was it that made Grillparzer shrink from German litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century? In 1829, he spent part of his 
mornings reading Homer and Lope; in 1846, he called the Greeks 
and the Spaniards, Ariosto and Shakespeare, the comforters of his 
solitude. Nature, with Grillparzer, is life, and (Tibal, p. 163) 
"il ne veut pas avoir devant lui un livre, mais la vie elle-mSme. 
..." The manifestation of practical energy and the astounding 
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advance along the lines of pure reasoning; in short, the cultivation 
of a critical mind, is a source of great discomfort to Grillparzer. 
He scoffs at this critical spirit of his age; at this establishment of 
reason as the essential nature of reality; and the illustrious name 
of Georg Hegel is the bugbear who frightens Grillparzer back 
into the sheltering arms of the eighteenth century in which he 
sought his categorical imperative: "Return to Nature!" 

The Germans, so Grillparzer believed, display an utter lack of 
originality. They are the commentators and critics par excel- 
lence. They know everything, and make use of their vast stores 
of information by borrowing details from others, which they then 
convert into something they like to call their own. When Lessing 
proved that the French Classic Drama is based on a misinter- 
pretation of Aristotelian principles, he blundered, and Grillparzer 
champions the French cause. To be sure, Lessing was not a 
nineteenth century product, but his far-reaching influence upon 
nineteenth century thought need hardly be mentioned. 

This peculiar attitude on the part of the poet toward all things 
German, and toward nineteenth century development in particular, 
is not based solely upon the contrast between North and South, 
between Germany and Austria, although climatic influences here 
play a prominent part; but upon the ever-increasing distance which, 
in his opinion, modern Germans came to place between nature and 
themselves. Grillparzer, as I should like to put it, did not possess 
an abstract mind. German genius was, therefore, something quite 
problematical with Grillparzer ; in fact, he utterly failed to grasp 
it. He would not admit tbs.t criticism may construct new values 
where it destroys the old; and therefore he had no patience with 
the German mind which treats God as a hypothetical quantity, 
thus regarding Him as an object, rather than as the subject of 
creation. The Germans, according to Grillparzer, are never 
satisfied until they have shattered the ideals in which they yester- 
day so faithfully believed; and like children, they destroy their 
toys in the hope of replacing them with new ones. Could we 
expect from anyone who, like Grillparzer, holds such undigested 
views, a fair-minded estimate of German literary, social and 
political ambitions in the nineteenth century? Such a race as 
Grillparzer believed to see, could have no future, and (Tibal, p. 
175) "il (Grillparzer) ne peut croire que ces hommes si peu viriles 
soient aptes a accomplir une grande oeuvre nationale. " 

The Germans of the nineteenth century, Grillparzer believed, 
stand on their heads. As soon as they succeeded in casting off the 
yoke of Bonaparte, a delirious spirit of unparalleled conceit and 
self-adulation began to permeate every avenue of German life. 
Common sense no longer exists, and yet — it sounds paradox — 
reason rules supreme. "Tous les defauts du genie allemand se 
resument dans un systfeme qui contribua a. son tour a. leur donner 
un nouvel essor, dans l'Hegelianisme. Grillparzer n'a peut-£tre 
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pas eu de plus grand ennemi que Hegel." (Tibal, p. 179) And 
to a total misunderstanding of Hegel's logical mind, as Tibal 
goes on to show, is due the great majority^of erroneous conclusions 
which the conservative Grillparzer, inebriated with the nature-cult 
of the eighteenth century, arrived at. 

In politics, Grillparzer played the part of an aristocrat, and 
he was the pronounced enemy of all democratic and socialistic 
reforms which mark the beginning of political freedom in the 
nineteenth century. The State of the future, and — at. the same 
time — the State which Grillparzer dreamt of, is revealed at the 
end of Libussa as a sort of amalgamation of reason with nature. 
That Grillparzer, the poet who suffered so intensely from the 
political and intellectual censorship exercised by the Austrian 
authorities, really regarded freedom of speech as essential, we 
have every reason to doubt. It was he who called German aca- 
demic freedom an absurdity, and he vigorously contested the right 
of university professors to present truth in the light of their indivi- 
dual scholarly experience. And yet Grillparzer claimed for him- 
self the privilege of originality and independence; and his whole 
life shows him to have been, in every sense of the word, an indi- 
vidualist! 

Education, according to Grillparzer, should be practical rather 
than theoretical; and the country's universities have but one pur- 
pose, viz., to act as incubators for future public servants. The 
educational ideals cherished by ninenteenth century Germans, 
which find their profoundest expression in the truth-for-the- 
sake-of-truth policy of modern higher institutions of learning, 
Grillparzer accepted at a discount, so as not to say that he rejected 
them entirely. 

Historical, political and educational developments in German 
nineteenth century life were looked upon by Grillparzer with 
scepticism, where he did not consider them as wholly condemnable. 
And the religious movement which characterizes the first half 
of the century left him cold and indifferent. Especially pro- 
nounced was Grillparzer's anticlericalism which we may gather 
from a number of epigrams directed against the clergy and, es- 
pecially, against the Jesuits. Hero's uncle, also, is an incarnation 
of Grillparzer's dislike for the Christian priest. As a matter of 
fact, there was for Grillparzer no such thing as the Christian State, 
since the State shall not be representative of one form of faith, 
but of all. Tibal (p. 203) concludes on good grounds that if 
the fragment Esther had ever been finished it would have contained 
considerable material dealing with tolerance and the religion of 
the State, and might have borne striking resemblance to Lessing's 
Nathan. 

For the Middle Ages Grillparzer had no admiration, for he 
could not appreciate the spirit of religious fervor which dominated 
the Christian world in those days, and he refused to believe in 
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Christianity as the broad foundation upon which rests the super- 
structure of modern civilization. Thus, the depth of religious 
feeling in Germany meant nothing more than a passing fashion 
to the poet who, like the wanderer of Irenens Wiederkehr., sees in 
nature the only end worth striving for. 

Grillparzer's negative criticism of contemporary German litera- 
ture has previously been alluded to, but it is interesting to note 
that the poet held the same point of view as Frederick the Great 
for whom German literature, as compared with French, Italian, 
English and Spanish literatures, did not exist. To mention one 
instance, Tieck is not a poet, according to Grillparzer, but a mere 
imitator of Shakespeare; a representative of that philological, 
critical and commentating German spirit which Grillparzer des- 
pises. Let me borrow Tibal's characterization (p. 214) of Grill- 
parzer's judgment: "Quand on arrache a Fane la peau du lion, on 
decouvre l'Allemand du dix-neuvieme siecle qui est une creature 
assez miserable, pas beaucoup plus qu'un zero." We must also 
appreciate that, with Grillparzer, the terms literature and poetry 
are identical, and whatever he called prose, for example the novel, 
does not deserve consideration as a form of literature. 

Grillparzer's aversion to German scholarship appears not only 
biased, but absolutely out of temper with the spirit of his age. 
Gervinus' Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung, in which Grillparzer 
saw nothing but an attempt to evaluate literary genius in propor- 
tion with the importance of service rendered to the Teuton cause, 
inspired him with horror; especially, as he believed to see between 
the lines the spectre of Hegel, that abhorred embodiment of abstract 
reasoning. And just as Grillparzer loathed the nature and aims 
of German scholarship, he likewise evinced profound contempt 
for its achievements. The Middle Ages, as we have seen, brought 
him no message, and the impetus given by Jacob and Wilhelm 
Grimm to the study of mediaeval German literature, and the 
constantly growing interest in Volkspoesie which obviously resulted 
in the strengthening of national consciousness was as offensive to 
Grillparzer as it seemed incomprehensible. Even the Nibelungen- 
lied met with but abject criticism at his hands. "Nous voyons 
ici l'abime qui separe le classique du medieval" (Tibal, p. 221). 
This sentence is as significant as true, and it is this conclusion that 
undermines' the whole theory of Tibal, which represents Grill- 
parzer as the Austrian Rousseau. The fundamental difference 
existing between Grillparzer and the French apostle of Nature is 
inadvertently admitted by Tibal, p. 222: "Grillparzer est un 
aristocrate et un classique; il aime la nature, mais cultivee, le 
jardin, non la brousse, de meme que son ideal humain n'est pas le 
sauvage de Rousseau, mais l'Hellene." On pp. 58 ff. of my 
book, a theory such as proposed by Tibal has been anticipated and 
rejected. It is there that I call particular attention to the fact 
that in spite of many similarities in character there is no actual 
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relation (of identity there can be no question at all) between the 
two poets; and that Grillparzer who called himself the brother of 
Rousseau was nevertheless conscious of the aforesaid fundamental 
difference in their point of view. This consciousness is strikingly 
expressed through the words of Grillparzer's Mephistopheles: 16 

Muss doch ein wenig spionieren, 

Wo mein vertrackter Doktor ist, 

Der nach Rousseau auf alien Vieren 

Hier unter dieses Waldes Tieren 

Des Gliicks, ein Mensch zu sein, geniesst 

Und Wasser sauft und Eicheln frisst. 

The fact that Tibal's argumentation in favor of a Rousseau- 
Grillparzer identity is not convincing, is after all of minor impor- 
tance. As a comparative study, Tibal's book is a valuable con- 
tribution to our understanding of the far-reaching influence of 
eighteenth century thought. Only if we place Grillparzer in that 
century of which he is really a belated exponent, can we come to a 
full appreciation of his character and life-message; and we should 
clearly bear in mind that his eighteenth century nature-sense 
bears the burden of responsibility, and explains the gap which 
separates this nineteenth century poet from his contemporary 
environment. 

F. C. DeWalsh. 

The College of the City of New York. 



SOCIALISM IN GERMAN AMERICAN LITERA TURE. By 
William Frederic Kamman, Ph.D. Americana Germanica 
[ed. by M. D. Learned] No. 24. Americana Germanica Press, 
Philadelphia 19l7. 124 pp. 

Genau genommen passt der Titel nur fur die zweite Halfte 
des Buches, d.h. die ersten 63 Seiten sind Einleitung. Diese 
Einleitung zerfallt in vier Kapitel: 1. Historical Introduction. 
Early Communism. The Transition to Modem Socialism. Mod- 
ern German Socialism in America (S. 9-33); 2. Socialism and the 
German American Press (S. 34-50); 3. The Independent Con- 
gregations and Socialism (S. 51-57); 4. The Turners and So- 
cialism (S. 58-63). Es ist also eine reinliche Scheidung durchge- 
fiihrt zwischen den sozial- und geistesgeschichtlichen Voraussetzun- 
gen der im Hauptteil zu besprechenden Poesie und dieser Poesie 
selbst. Und das ist moglich; denn es handelt sich hier nicht um 
die asthetische Wiirdigung einzelner Gestalten in ihrem ganzen 
Lebenszusammenhang, sondern um die Vorfuhrung einer Masse 
von Gedichten verschiedener Verfasser unter dem einheitlichen 
Gesichtspunkt eines rein stofflichen Interesses. Der erstrebte 

» Faust, XI., pp. 255, 256. 



